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health and vitality. Other authorities, on the contrary, stress
the need for the animal proteins, milk, eggs, and meat, and
recommend that a high percentage of the proteins consumed
(from one-third to one-half) should be provided by these food-
stuffs. The ground for this contention is that the animal
proteins contain more of the essential amino-acids than do
vegetable proteins, and that they are on the whole easier to
assimilate. That is, the proteins derived from animal foods
have a higher biological value than those of vegetable origin.
The balance of informed opinion appears to be in favour of the
animal proteins both on the above grounds and because it is
very difficult to devise a diet from which milk, eggs, and meat
have been excluded which will be satisfactory not merely as
regards proteins but also as regards other essential dietary
needs (especially vitamins). Thus the recent 'Report on the
Physiological Bases of Nutrition5 submitted to the Health
Organization of the League of Nations by twelve leading
authorities of six countries, declares without discussion that
'During growth, pregnancy and lactation some animal protein
is essential, and in the growing period it should form a large
proportion of the total protein/

On the other hand, the most recent and exhaustive study of
proteins, contained in a 'Report on the Protein Component of
the Human Diet5 by Professor E. F. Terroine,5 comes to the
conclusion that 'There is no need to include proteins of animal
origin in the diet of man, whatever the stage of life considered
and whatever the nature of the need to be satisfied.' This con-
clusion is based on exhaustive investigation, and M. Terroine
remarks that cln recent years, attention has been so much
concentrated upon the provision of an adequate supply of
minerals, and especially of vitamins that certain physiologists
and a fair number of dietitians seem to have forgotten, if not
discounted, the predominant importance of energy require-
ments.'

We must pause a little longer over M. Terroine's remarkable
report, for it contains much that is new and important. Ter-
roine is able to shed much light on the hitherto unsolved
problem of the optimum protein intake; indeed, he appears to
have arrived at a definite solution of this question. By means
of various formulae it is possible to determine exactly the pro-
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